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SOME PRESENT PROBLEMS IN THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK SCULPTURE 

[An Address presented at the International Congress of Arts 
AND Sciences in St. Louis, in the Section of the History of 
Classical Art] 



By the term " classical art," as used in the language of this 
Congress, I understand Greek art and what is commonly called 
Roman art, which is mainly late Greek art on Roman soil. The 
history of each great branch of this art — architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture — presents problems which might profitably 
be here discussed. Thus in the field of architecture we might 
take up the origins of the Doric and Ionic orders, or the ques- 
tion as to how much of what we are accustomed to think of as 
characteristic of Roman architecture — its use of arches, vaults, 
and domes, its combination of the arch with the decorative col- 
umn and entablature, its treatment of architectural details and 
ornaments — was borrowed from Greek architecture as it existed 
in Alexandria, in Antioch, and in other flourishing centres of 
late Greek civilization. In the field of painting an attempt 
might be made to explain on what evidence and by what 
methods some shadowy semblance may be conjured up of the 
works of the great painters of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C.; or, under the stimulus of a recent essay,^ to consider the 
extent of the originality in design and in technique displayed 
by the extant frescoes of the Roman imperial period. 

Clearly, however, it would be unwise to include matters so 
various within the limits of a single address, and I have there- 
1 Wickhoff, Roman Art (translated by Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). 
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fore chosen to confine myself to a single branch of Greek art, 
namely, sculpture. 

What would an ideal history of Greek sculpture be ? Sup- 
pose that a man equipped with the highest native capacity for 
the task and with the best training attainable at the present 
day had sources of knowledge as complete for the Greek period 
as for the nineteenth century of our era, what manner of history 
would he produce ? Whatever else his work might contain — 
and that might be much ^ it would set clearly and unques- 
tionably forth the general qualities characteristic of Greek 
sculpture in each successive phase of its development, the dis- 
tinctive features of each great local school, and the individual 
styles of numerous artists great and small. The reader would 
learn to know Myron, Phidias and Polyclitus, Scopas, Praxit- 
eles and Lysippus, more fully and certainly than we can know 
Donatello and Michelangelo. The influence of each of these 
great masters upon his fellow-sculptors, his pupils and suc- 
cessors would be disclosed, and scores of other sculptors of 
varying degrees of genius would receive adequate treatment. 
All this of course would be done with the help of illustrations, 
which would present to the eye a long gallery of statues and 
reliefs, each piece complete in form and color as when it left 
the master's hand. 

How far we are from possessing any such history of Greek 
sculpture as this every beginner knows. Of the necessary 
materials for such a work only a small fraction exists. Instead 
of full and authoritative literary documents we have the brief 
and unintelligent summary compiled by the elder Pliny, the 
scattered notices in Pausanias and other writers, chiefly of 
Roman imperial date, — notices often vague and only in the 
rarest cases penetrating and precise, — and finally some hun- 
dreds of inscriptions giving names of sculptors, occasionally 
with one or two additional particulars, but mostly referring to 
works of which not a vestige remains. However, as literary 
documents are of only minor importance to the historian of art, 
our poverty in this matter could be made light of, were the works 
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themselves preserved to tell their story to one skilled to decipher 
it. But in truth the actual remains of the finest Greek sculp- 
ture are exceedingly scanty. Of grave-reliefs and votive reliefs 
and sculptures used as decorations for temples and mausoleums 
we have, to be sure, a great many, though in a mutilated condi- 
tion. But of independent sculptures in the round, such as 
statues of divinities, of athletes, statesmen and men of letters, 
we have from the best period very few. The masterpieces on 
which the fame of the greatest sculptors rested are without 
exception lost, and we are fortunate when one of them can be 
identified in a copy or copies of Roman date. Copies, in fact, 
executed during the century preceding and the two centuries 
following the beginning of the Christian era, constitute a large 
part of pur monumental testimony to the history of Greek 
sculpture. That we have them is the chief reason why we 
may know the art of Polyclitus or Praxiteles more fully than 
we may hope to know the art of Polygnotus or Apelles. 

The historian of Greek sculpture, having these materials at 
his disposal, ought to base his views as to the artistic style or 
styles of a given time and place primarily upon extant original 
works of that time and place, including every class of artistic 
remains, — sculptures, paintings, coins, gems, — in short all 
surviving products of the graphic and plastic arts. Into the 
framework thus obtained he must fit those lost works which 
he recreates in imagination from copies. Where trustworthy 
evidence fails, as it often does, he must perforce make large 
use of hypothesis, and, however cautious his temperament, he 
can hardly fail at times to confound plausible hypothesis with 
well-established fact. 

If this meant that we are doomed to endless, unprogressive 
guesswork, it would be discouraging indeed. Fortunately 
nothing of the sort is true. The Advance which has been 
made during the last hundred years in the understanding of 
the history of Greek sculpture has been enormous and is going 
on at the present day with accelerated speed. This advance 
comes about in part through the constant accession of new 
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materials. Even literary documents come to light, like the 
fragment of a list of Olympian victors ^ found in Egypt and 
first published in 1899, which has supplied us with valuable 
dates in the careers of Pythagoras, Myron, and Polyclitus. 
New sculptors' inscriptions ' continue to be discovered. And 
above all, the stock of known sculptures is augmented each 
year by pieces which had been hidden under ground or some- 
times even at the bottom of the sea. Herein is one of the 
great, exciting compensations to the student of Greek art. 
Every fresh discovery makes a problem. The new thing must 
be studied and assigned to its proper place. It may become 
the starting-point for a new set of hypotheses and so lead to an 
extensive readjustment of views previously entertained as to 
the history of Greek art. 

To this accession of new material there must come an end, 
and that end cannot be very far off. But the study of old 
material is only less fruitful than the acquisition of new, and 
it is hard to foresee a time when discoveries can no longer be 
made with the materials in hand. 

Something has already been said of the part which the study 
of copies plays in our reconstruction of the history of Greek 
sculpture. Your attention is now invited to some of the more 
general questions which that study involves. I realize as fully 
as any one that art-criticism, to be profitable, must be exercised 
on the actual object. Abstract discussions are likely not only 
to be dull, but also to miss the essential point. Yet I venture 
to hope that a few considerations may be worth putting forward, 
even without the help of visible illustrations. 

To begin with, we need a working theory as to how these 
copies were made. We know that in the Roman imperial 
period, to which they chiefly belong, the practice of taking 
casts from statues, or at least from bronze statues, was in use. 
Casts are easily multiplied and easily transported, and from a 
cast or casts a workman or workmen, in the same or different 
parts of the empire, could make any number of copies in bronze 

1 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part II, no. ccxxil. 
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or marble, agreeing with the original in dimensions and in all 
principal features. But the opinion has recently been urged ^ 
with great force that the taking of casts from marble sculptures 
was impracticable, for the simple reason that Greek marble 
sculptures were alwa3'^s more or less painted and the process of 
making a mould would have injured the coloring. Hence it is 
inferred that we must draw a sharp line of distinction between 
two classes of reproductions. On the one hand, from originals 
of bronze we have copies, in which a high degree of fidelity- 
may be presumed ; on the other hand, from originals of marble, 
and, it may be added, of gold and ivory, we have imitations 
whose trustworthiness is much less. Thus, — so the inference 
runs, — while we may form a fair idea of the bronze Discus- 
thrower of Myron or the bronze Doryphorus of Polyclitus, we 
cannot know, except vaguely, the gold and ivory Hera of 
Polyclitus or the marble Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles. 

Here is a matter deserving serious consideration. Yet the 
distinction is perhaps not so important as it at first appears. 
We have no assurance that the copies of bronze statues were 
always or even usually made from casts, although that is pos- 
sible. And even if they were, it must be remembered that the 
possession of a cast, while it made fidelity in the copy possible, 
did not by any means necessitate fidelity. On the other hand, 
Greek marble sculptures may in some instances by the Roman 
period have so far lost their coloring that no objection would 
be felt to taking casts from them. And when this was not the 
case, it must often have been possible to make an accurate 
model in clay of a marble work, and from this model to make 
casts, as has recently been done for one of the archaic female 
figures of the Athenian acropolis. It is conceivable also that 
a copy was sometimes based upon drawings made in the pres- 
ence of the original and perhaps accompanied by measurements. 
However it was done, it is certain that copies much too faith- 
ful to have been executed from memory were often made from 
marble originals. Thus in a caryatid of the Braccio Nuovo of 

1 S. Reinach, Bevue archeologique, 1900, 2, pp. 384 S. 
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the Vatican we have a Roman copy of one of the caryatids of 
the south porch of the Erechtheum, — in fact, of the particular 
one which was removed by Lord Elgin and which now stands 
in the British Museum. Again, there are numerous cases 
where a work of relief sculpture in marble exists in two or 
more copies. Take, for example, the relief representing Or- 
pheus, Eurydice, and Hermes. Whether the Naples example 
is the actual original or not, the original, as of all such works, 
was certainly of marble. And in spite of the great inferiority 
of the Villa Albani example and the still greater inferiority of 
the Louvre example to that in Naples, the differences are not 
greater than we often find between different copies of a bronze 
statue. Now, it is true that no amount of resemblance between 
copies affords absolute proof of their resemblance to a lost orig- 
inal. It may conceivably be that all derive' from a single copy, 
and that an inexact one. Yet, on the whole, a high degree of 
resemblance, especially between copies in marble from marble, 
is reassuring. It shows that fairly faithful reproductions were 
possible and were worth while. And, to conclude this matter, 
it does not seem necessary to regard with much more distrust 
the copies made from marble than those made from bronze. 

Another question may be introduced at this point, although 
logically it belongs rather at the end than at the beginning 
of the discussion. The practice of copying Greek sculptures 
of the fifth, fourth, and third centuries B.C. is abundantly 
attested for the Roman imperial period. May we then assume 
that all Roman copies go back to Greek originals of good 
period, or must we consider the possibility that some of them 
represent originals created at Rome in the first century B.C. 
or later ? Certainly we must consider the possibility. In a 
copying age there is no reason why the new should not be 
copied as well as the old, provided the new is in demand. 
Such demand did exist for portraits of the Roman emperors, 
and we accordingly find actual duplicates, though hardly so 
often as one would expect, in our stock of imperial portraits. 
Thus the famous head of the young Augustus in the Vatican 
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agrees in all essentials with one less well known in the British 
Museum, and a repulsive but powerful portrait of Caracalla is 
preserved in several substantially identical copies. But there 
is no clear case of an ideal creation of Roman date attaining 
to the honors of reproduction. To be sure, this statement may 
not pass unchallenged. A few years ago numbers of statues 
existing in two or more repetitions, such as the marble Artemis 
from Pompeii, the bronze Apollo with the plectrum from the 
same place, the " Venus Genetrix," so called, and the nude youth 
made by Stephanus, were commonly regarded as works of an 
archaistic school, whose founder was supposed to be Pasiteles, 
a Greek sculptor working in Rome in the earlier half of the 
first century B.C. This hypothesis of a Pasitelean school, Avhich 
has been compared to the group of the " Nazarenes " in Ger- 
many and to that of the pre-Raphaelites in England, and whose 
productions have been supposed to be works of considerable 
originality and popularity, has now been generally abandoned. 
Yet it still has adherents in England. Thus, our best Eng- 
lish handbook of Greek sculpture ^ defends the name of Venus 
Genetrix, regarding the statue so called in the Louvre and its 
replicas as copied from the cult-image made by Arcesilaus for 
the temple of Venus erected by Julius Caesar. But as the 
same authority holds that " the type, in its general character, 
dates from an earlier age," the difference between this view 
and that which regards the statues in question as copied from 
a fifth-century original is not, after all, very great. Similarly 
with regard to the athlete of Stephanus. According to one 
view, this is simply one of several copies of an early fifth- 
century bronze statue. It is not the best copy, and its singu- 
lar proportions may be due to arbitrary modification of the 
original. According to the other view, this work, while 
greatly influenced by the style of the fifth century, is essen- 
tially a new creation, not necessarily of Stephanus himself, but 
perhaps of Pasiteles, or at any rate of about his time. Under 
all the circumstances of the case the former hypothesis appears 
1 E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, § 78. 
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to me far more probable. But the side which we choose to 
take in the controversy does not greatly affect our conception 
of fifth-century art, though it does make considerable differ- 
ence in our estimate of the artistic conditions in Rome in the 
first century B.C. And even if we allow an exception or two, 
it will still remain true that in dealing with copies, excepting 
portraits of Roman emperors and one or two other Roman 
personages, we are dealing in the vast majority of cases with 
reproductions of much earlier originals. 

Let us now suppose we are studying a piece of sculpture 
which we suspect of being a copy, and which we wish to assign 
to its proper historical place. If we are equipped for the task, 
— that is to say, if we are endowed with good powers of obser- 
vation and are extensively acquainted with the monuments of 
Greek art, — we shall of course inevitably form a theory on the 
subject at the outset. But realizing the fallibility of any copy, 
we shall search through the existing stock of antiques for 
duplicates of the work under consideration. If there are any, 
they must all be taken into account, just as all the manuscripts 
of an ancient author must be taken into account in the attempt 
to reconstitute his original text. Let us suppose, to begin 
with, that we find one or more such duplicates, agreeing with 
the first piece in all principal features. Obviously either one 
of the number is the original and the others are copies from it, 
or all are alike copies of a lost original. The former alterna- 
tive is possible enough in the abstract, and there are some cases 
where it is actually held, more or less confidently, by one or 
more archaeologists. The cases, however, where it may be 
considered practically certain are extremely few. In general, 
no one of the duplicates has any claim to being regarded as the 
original. All are alike copies. But copies are given to vary- 
ing among themselves according to the varying skill and con- 
scientiousness of the copyists. No one of them, even though 
artistically it outrank the others, can be safely trusted to repro- 
duce more faithfully than they every detail of the original. 
Hence they must all be diligently compared, in the hope of 
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divining from their collective testimony the prototype. In 
this undertaking a merely mechanical procedure, such as decid- 
ing by a majority vote of the witnesses, will not do. There 
must be a divinatory instinct. But alas ! the faculty of divina- 
tion, however sure it may be of itself, cannot always impose its 
results upon others. Its operation often seems arbitrary, and 
carries no conviction save to docile disciples. And if this is 
the case when we are comparing two or more slightly varying 
copies, how much greater is the danger when our search for 
duplicates proves unsuccessful and we are left with but the 
single representative ! Yet in spite of all difficulties and perils 
the serious student cannot shirk the problem. He must form 
his mental picture of the lost original as best he may, and 
reveal it to others as clearly as possible. If he succeeds in 
winning the approval of expert opinion, his view has attained 
to as much certainty as the nature of the subject admits. 

Thus far we have been supposed to be dealing either with 
a single copy or with two or more substantially identical 
copies. But the case is by no means always so simple. Often 
we find, besides a number of copies essentially similar to one 
another, one or more variants, or, in other words, pieces so far 
like the agreeing copies that they cannot be wholly indepen- 
dent, yet so far unlike that they cannot in any strict sense be 
identified with them. The most obvious explanation of such 
a variant is that the sculptor who executed it was simply modi- 
fying the same Greek original which is represented also by 
more exact reproductions. In one case he may have worked 
from memory, and his divergences from the original may not 
have been intentional. In another case he may have had an 
exact copy before him and may have deliberately adapted it 
to some purpose of his own. No one doubts that this explana- 
tion, in one or other of its forms, is often applicable. Every 
one makes free use of it. Yet a different explanation is some- 
times possible and is sometimes preferred. What I have called 
a variant may itself be a faithful copy of a lost Greek original, 
so that we are led back to two closely related Greek oi-iginals, 
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produced by the same sculptor or by two different sculptors, 
one of whom in some way influenced the other. For exam- 
ple, there is at Mantua a coarsely executed marble figure of a 
Muse, holding in her right hand a tragic mask. This statue, 
while it has no known duplicates, is closely similar in pose and 
drapery to the caryatids of the Erechtheum. In view of this 
similarity it was seriously proposed ^ a few years ago to treat 
the Mantuan figure as a copy of a Greek work of about 400 B.C. 
But really it seems most improbable that a Greek sculptor in 
the flourishing period of artistic activity, in seeking to create 
a Muse, should have imitated so closely figures used as archi- 
tectural supports, however admirable, or vice versa. And I am 
glad to say that the author of the suggestion retracted it^ not 
long after in favor of the common-sense view that the Mantuan 
Muse is nothing but an adaptation of one of the caryatid figures 
by a late and clumsy sculptor. 

A better example is afforded by the Farnese Diadumenus in 
the British Museum. Of this statue, again, there are no dupli- 
cates; in a sense it stands alone. Yet it can hardly be disso- 
ciated altogether from those other Diadumenus figures which 
are believed on good grounds to be copied from a work of 
Polj^clitus. The similarity in motive goes so far as to make 
probable some close interdependence. How, then, are the facts 
to be interpreted? Two theories are possible, as in the previ- 
ous case : either the Farnese Diadumenus is the work of a 
sculptor of Roman date, a work based upon the famous statue 
of Polyclitus, but so far modified as to attest considerable 
originality on the sculptor's part, or it is a copy of a Greek 
work of about Polyclitus's time, perhaps an Attic work which 
Polyclitus saw and whose motive he borrowed and adapted. 
The question, it will be seen, like that of a Pasitelean archa- 
izing school, is chiefly a question of the amount and kind of 
originality which may be assumed for the sculptors of the 
Roman imperial period. Certainly an age which produced 

1 Arndt, Photographische Einzelaufnahmen antiker ScuJpturen, Text, no. 9. 

2 Arndt, op. cit. no. 257. 
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works of such merit as the reliefs of the Ara Pacis, of the 
Arch of Titus, and of the Beneventine Arch of Trajan was 
not wholly deficient in artistic originality. But it must be 
admitted that for the precise kind of originality which would 
be implied by the creation of the Farnese Diadumenus out of 
Polyclitean and other fifth-century suggestions, our knowledge 
of the Roman period does not afford irrefutable evidence. The 
question is one on which serious students must for the present 
agree to differ. 

The most ambitious historians of Greek sculpture are not 
content with placing a lost original, divined from a copy or 
copies, in its proper place and period. They would fain go 
farther and assign each work, or at least each important work, 
to the individual master who produced it, whether known to us 
by name or not. As slight external helps in this task they 
have the scanty literary notices referred to at the outset of this 
address, but in the main they are obliged to rely upon the 
qualities of the works themselves. Here there is a temptation 
to apply the method pursued with so much zeal and confidence 
by Morelli and his followers in the field of Italian painting, the 
method which in discriminating artist from artist makes large 
use of little noticed details, such as conformation of eye or ear. 
But the data presented to the student of Greek art are hardly 
comparable to those presented to the student of the Italian art 
of the Renaissance. In the latter field we have sufiicieutly well 
authenticated original works upon which to base our knowledge 
of the personal styles of the different masters, and from this 
sure foundation we may proceed to recognize other creations 
of theirs. But in the former field this sure foundation is 
almost everywhere lacking. With the fewest exceptions we 
are limited to mere copies. Now the broad features of a work 
of art, such as pose, proportions, disposition of drapery, survive 
in the better sort of copies, but the minutiae upon which we 
are tempted to rely in the effort to distinguish master from 
master — form of tear-duct, of ear-lobule, or whatever it be — 
may be due to the copyists and therefore valueless for the pur- 
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pose desired. Indeed, the subjection of these inconspicuous 
details to the law of habit, which makes them useful as iden- 
tifying marks, renders it unlikely that they would be repro- 
duced save in copies of superlative accuracy; and copies of 
superlative accuracy are unfortunately very rare. Hence that 
method of connoisseurship which examines, as one help toward 
recognizing the individual master, the treatment of inconspicu- 
ous details must be regarded as largely inapplicable in dealing 
with Roman copies, or at least as of dubious probative force. 

Again, the problem of recognizing, whether in originals or 
copies, the works of a single master is not merely the problem 
of recognizing decisive similarities. An artist's productions 
may vary greatly in different periods of his career, or even 
in one and the same period. If we are trying with our bits 
of evidence to make out the achievements and so the personal 
style of a great Greek sculptor, we need a theory as to the 
limits of the variation which we may in reason attribute to 
him. How are we to form such a theory? Judgments on this 
point commonly have an air of a priori dogmatism. Some one 
proposes to attribute two works to the same artist. The ob- 
jector says: "No. The differences between the two are too 
great." No proof is offered, but such a verdict, in spite of 
its air of intuitive certainty, is doubtless derived more or less 
consciously from one's knowledge of art and artists generally 
in the past and in the present. Now I think that what is 
needed is a more thorough-going study directed to this very 
point. The work of artists of modern times lends itself to 
the purpose. Only when we have satisfied ourselves as to the 
widest limits of variation shown by any one of them are we in 
a position to form so much as a legitimate guess as to whether 
two Greek works are too unlike to have been conceived by a 
single brain and executed by a single hand. 

Let me illustrate. There exist in Dresden two closely sim- 
ilar Athena figures, one headless, the other with head partially 
preserved. By combining, on the strength of convincing proof, 
a head in Bologna with the headless Dresden figure, and by 
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supplying what else is missing in one from the other, two com- 
plete and substantially identical statues have been won.^ It is 
argued that in these we possess copies of the Athena Lemnia 
of Phidias. Certainly the original must have been a work of 
extraordinary merit and one of the Phidiac age and school. 
There is some literary evidence, based chiefly upon the absence 
of a helmet from the head, for believing it to be by Phidias 
himself. While this external evidence is far from satisfactory, 
it appears to me to establish a considerable probability that 
the work, whether it be the Lemnia or not, — a point I would 
waive as of little consequence, — is at any rate by Phidias. 
But the objection is raised ^ that the type of face is so different 
from the type of face of the Athena Parthenos of Phidias, 
known to us from unquestionable, though poor, copies, as to 
throw the gravest doubt on the proposed attribution. The 
difference does seem great: in the Parthenos a broad face, 
with full cheeks and cheerful look ; in the other, a narrow oval 
face, with sober, even severe, expression. Can we suppose 
that one artist conceived and presented to his countrymen 
the same goddess in two aspects so unlike? Casting about 
for guidance here, I can think of nothing better than to exam- 
ine the sculptured Madonnas of Michelangelo to see how far 
they agree among themselves in type of face. As a result 
I find between the circular relief in the Bargello, with its com- 
paratively broad face and untroubled look, and the Bruges 
Madonna, with its narrow face and solemn expression, both 
of them productions of Michelangelo's early period, a differ- 
ence which to me seems as great as we are obliged to suppose 
between the original Athena Parthenos and the original of 
the Bologna head under discussion. If my estimate be just, 
then there is surely no insuperable difficulty on this score in 
accepting the original of the Dresden statues as the work of 
Phidias. 

1 Furtwangler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, pp. 4 ff. 

2 Robinson, Catalogue of Casts of Greek and Soman Sculpture in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, p. 89. 
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Take another specific problem of a similar nature to the last, 
— a problem which has only recently come into the forefront 
of interest and which for this reason deserves to be treated 
somewhat, more fully. For fifty years and more until the 
other day a marble statue in the Vatican representing an 
apoxyomenus, i.e. an athlete scraping himself with a strigil, 
has been universally regarded as an excellent copy of a bronze 
statue by Lysippus and as giving us our most trustworthy 
knowledge of that sculptor's style. This supposed knowledge 
has come to be a corner-stone in the history of Greek art. 
With our proneness to accept " what is believed always, every- 
where, and by all," many of us had probably until lately not 
taken the trouble to scrutinize critically the evidence on which 
the identification depends. Let us look at it. Lysippus made 
an apoxyomenus, which was carried to Rome, was set up by 
Marcus Agrippa in front of his Thermae and was there much 
admired. These facts do not carry us far, for the subject was 
no uncommon one and we possess no detailed description of the 
treatment of it by Lysippus. But the marble statue in ques- 
tion exhibits a system of bodily proportions radically different 
from that of Polyclitus and agreeing with the valuable, though 
inadequate, indications afforded by Pliny regarding the inno- 
vations introduced by Lysippus. On reflexion, however, we 
see that the' agreement does not really clinch the matter. At 
most it only proves that the original of the Apoxyomenus of 
the Vatican is not earlier than Lysippus ; it does not prove 
that it is not later. But here other considerations come in, 
more difficult to weigh in the balances, but perhaps more influ- 
ential in determining our opinion. We have copies, one of 
them certified by an inscription, of another work of Lysippus, 
a Heracles leaning upon his club, and it seems as if the 
Apoxyomenus fitted in very well with that. Moreover, it has 
been thought that in pose and in details of modelling this statue 
is such as might be expected from the greatest sculptor of the 
age of Alexander, a sculptor whom it is permissible, if not 
obligatory, to regard as at least twenty years younger than 
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Praxiteles. It has been thought that what we know or guess 
of other sculpture of the age of Alexander and later can' be 
brought into intelligible relation to the Apoxyomenus, consid- 
ered as Lysippean. And as not the least potent argument there 
has been the feeling that this statue is too fine to be the work 
of some nameless or obscure sculptor of post-Lysippean date. 
These considerations would probably still continue to seem 
sufficient to every one, had not a new claimant for Lysippean 
authorship made its appearance, with credentials which have 
carried conviction far and wide. I refer to the marble statue 
of Agias^ found some ten years ago at Delphi. This is one 
of a group or rather a row of eight statues, representing 
eight members of a Pharsalian family, the family of one 
Daochus, tetrarcli of Thessaly, who set them up soon after 
the battle of Chaeroneia (338 B.C.). The pedestal bore inscrip- 
tions, mostly metrical, giving the names of the persons repre- 
sented, but no sculptors' signatures. Some of the statues, and 
above all the Agias, appeared from the first to the fortunate 
discoverer to exhibit the style of Lysippus. The matter 
entered a new stage in 1900, with the publication,^ accom- 
panied by an acute commentary, of a fragmentary inscription 
from Pharsalus, all but identical with the one engraved at 
Delphi below the statue of Agias, but with the important 
addition of the name of Lysippus as sculptor. There was then 
a statue of Agias by Lysippus at Pharsalus. Of this statue, 
presumably of bronze, nothing further is directly known, but it 
is inferred on reasonable grounds that it was one of a series 
identical in subjects with the series at Delphi and probably set 
up a little earlier. So far, so good. The next step is to infer 
that the unsigned marble Agias at Delphi is a contemporary 
and trustworthy copy of the bronze Agias by Lysippus at 
Pharsalus, and this inference has been promptly accepted by 
leading archaeologists, German, French, and English, without 
a murmur of doubt or protest, so far as I know, from any 

1 Bulletin de correspondance helUnique, 1899, pis. x, xi. 
" Preuner, Ein delphisches Weihgesehenk. 
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quarter. But whereas some who speak with authority have 
regarded the Agias and the Apoxyomenus as harmonious pro- 
ductions of a single artist, and as in fact confirming each 
other's claims to Lysippean authorsliip, another view is that 
the Apoxyomenus shows such fundamental differences from the 
Agias and from other undisputedly fourth-century works that 
it must not only be denied to Lysippus, but be assigned to a 
post-Lysippean date. The argument is summed up in these 
sentences : " The feet are in the case of the Apoxyomenus a 
feature which can scarcely be reconciled with a fourth-century 
origin. If we compare them with the foot of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, we shall find not merely a difference of school, but a 
difference so deep that it must show a different date. And 
can another work of the fourth century be found which shows 
the mastery of anatomy, and the precision in the rendering of 
detail, which we find in the Apoxyomenus ? " ^ 

But, after all, why should we regard the Agias of Delphi as 
Lysippean? The Thessalian tetrarch resident in Pharsalus 
decides to set up in his own city bronze statues representing 
earlier members of his family and himself, and for this series 
he engages the talent of the foremost sculptor in bronze of the 
day and perhaps that of others. At the same time or later he 
decides to set up at Delphi marble statues representing the 
same persons. That he should use the same metrical epigrams 
for the two series is natural and appropriate. But is there any 
reason why the two sets of figures should look exactly alike ? 
None, that I can see. The earlier members of the series, 
including the Agias, must probably be imaginary portraits, 
and I cannot suppose that any Greek would compare two sets 
of imaginary portraits in places separated by a journey of 
several days to see whether they agreed, or that he would be 
in the least surprised or disconcerted if he should happen to 
notice discrepancies. If it were a common practice of the time 
to make exact copies of statues, then indeed it would be the 
most economical and might be the most natural thing to have 

1 P. Gardner, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1903, p. 130. 
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the bronze statues copied in marble. But in spite of what 
Pliny says about the invention by Lysistratus, brother of 
Lysippus, of the art of making casts from statues, there is 
no good reason to think that exact copying was common in 
Lysippus's day; indeed some would go so far as to say that it 
was not practised at all. Therefore I think that Daochus 
would give the commission for the Delphian series, not to 
Lysippus and his associates, but to a sculptor or sculptors 
who habitually worked in marble, not hampering them with 
restrictions as to the relationship of their work to the other 
series. Whether they would be likely or not to be dominated 
by the influence of Lysippus it is impossible to say a priori; 
perhaps not, as his work seems to have been exclusively in 
bronze. At all events, it is clearly unsafe to make the Agias 
our basis for determining the personal style of Lysippus. 

What is certain, then, is that in the Agias of Delphi we have 
a marble statue contemporary with Lysippus, and the question 
recurs whether, in view of its qualities and those of other 
works of the time known to us in originals or in copies, we are 
forced to assign the Apoxyomenus to a post-Lysippean date. 
As in the case of Phidias we faced the question, how wide a 
range of variation is possible to a single artist, so here we 
face the question, how wide a range of variation is possible to 
different artists living at the same time and under the same 
general conditions. For my own part, I am disposed to think 
that there is no fatal objection to believing that Lysippus, 
whom I regard as belonging to a younger generation than 
Praxiteles, was himself the creator of those innovations which 
mark the Apoxyomenus off from the Agias. And I am con- 
firmed in this opinion when it is pointed out to me how far 
Lionardo da Vinci was in advance of Lorenzo di Credi, who 
was actually by seven years Lionardo's junior. 

Finally some one may ask, " Is all this painful balancing of 
probabilities worth while ? Why pursue this difficult path 
toward a dubious end ? Why not take each remnant of clas- 
sic art for just what it is in itself, enjoying it according to its 
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merits, and not tormenting ourselves with trying to establish 
its .relations to other existent or non-existent things ? " Per- 
haps these questions take us beyond the proper bounds of the 
subject prescribed for this address. Nevertheless I beg leave 
to say in answer that I have a good deal of sympathy with the 
point of view which prompts such questions. For the great 
multitude of cultivated people the important thing is to know 
and appreciate works of art, rather than to understand their 
history. A knowledge of the history of Greek sculpture is no 
more necessary to an enjoyment of the Elgin marbles than a 
knowledge of the history of music is necessary to an enjoyment 
of a symphony by Beethoven. There is reason to fear that in 
academic teaching the historical side of the study of art is dis- 
proportionately emphasized. But the detailed and comparative 
scrutiny upon which a knowledge of the history of art rests 
ought not to stifle the power of enjoyment. Rather it ought 
to make enjoyment richer and deeper. Moreover, the intellect 
has its rights, as well as the aesthetic faculty. It is a legiti- 
mate, yes, with some an imperative desire to know what can be 
known of the conditions, material and spiritual, that gave birth 
to immortal works of art. But let us not forget that what 
gives dignity to this study is the power of the work of art to 
stir the emotions, to divert, console, inspire. If we forget 
that, our study is barren of its chief reward. 

F. B. Taebell. 



